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QUESTING WITH guile 


Remember the Ancient Mari- 
ner? 

“With his cruel bow he laid 

full low 

The harmless Albatross.” 

Yes, and remember what a 
pickle the Mariner found himself 
in, too. The Navy should perhaps 
take warning. For the Navy has 
declared full-scale war on thou- 
sands of albatrosses who make 
their home on Midway Island. To 
date, the albatrosses are ahead. 

It isn’t that the Navy has any- 
thing personal against birds in 
general. But the albatrosses— 
huge, gull-like birds—go swoop- 
ing and gliding around the Naval 
air base on Midway, and they col- 
lide with jets. Last year, there 
were 500 collisions between jet 
planes and albatrosses. 


Starting humanely, the Navy 
tried to frighten the big birds 
with noise — and the birds just 
squawked back. Then the Navy 
tried to smoke them out. They 
wouldn’t go. Next, the sailor-boys 
trapped some birds and carried 
them 5,000 miles away. They flew 
back home as accurately as hom- 
ing pigeons. In desperation, the 
Navy killed 35,000 of them. This, 
of course, resulted in a loud, an- 
guished outcry from bird-lovers 
all over the world. The Navy, 
dauntless under the attacks of 
kamikaze fighters, beat a hasty 
retreat from the bird-watchers. 


Now the admirals are trying to 
convince the albatrosses that there 








are other islands as homey and 
charming as Midway. Seabees are 
bulldozing tropical forests off an- 
other island, 50 miles away, to 
provide take-off space for the 
birds. So far, the albatrosses are 
laughing rudely and continuing 
to heckle the’ pilots. 

We have a feeling the admirals 
may have to give up and admit 
what the enlisted men have long 
said: Midway is for the birds. 
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In London, a greeting-card 
publisher is putting peppermint- 
flavored gum on the envelopes he 
supplies with his cards. And he’s 
considering adding other flavors 
—traspberry, strawberry, whisky 
and vodka (vodka and orange, 
that is, since vodka is tasteless by 
itself). This all seems a little far- 
fetched, since you don’t often 
stick down the flap on a greeting- 
card, but perhaps the recipient is 
supposed to lick the envelope, thus 
getting the flavor as part of the 
greeting. This firm specializes in 
the form of cards known as “cru- 
ellies.” You know, the kind that 
says “Do-it-yourself Kit” and 
when you open it, there’s a 
noose? For a realistic touch to 
the “cruelly,” we suggest gum 
flavored with cyanide. 
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Remember our collection of 
startling restaurant signs? We 
found a new one in a Chinese res- 
taurant: “Moo Goo Gai Pan— 
just like Mother used to make.’ 





E ) may we QUOTE 


[1] Sen Lynvon B JOHNSON 
(D- Tex), referring to the 
President’s 11-nat’n goodwill 
tour: “He (the Pres) will 
take with him our under- 
standing, our prayers and our hopes 
for a successful journey. We hope 
that the peoples he contacts will 
realize as we do that as far as 
peace is concerned, the American 
people stand as one united.” ... 
[2] ANATOLY Biaconravov, head of 
the technical sciences dep’t of the 
Soviet Academy of Science: “Rock- 
ets for passengers may be realized 
in the near future because present 
techniques offer us the means for 
it.” .. . [3] Anastas Mrixoyan, So- 
viet First Deputy Premier, in press 
conf on the eve of his departure 
from Mexico City back to Moscow: 
“There is not a single political pris- 
oner in the Soviet Union today, 
which could not be said during 
Stalin’s lifetime.” .. . [4] Sen JoHN 
KENNEDY (D-Mass), saying the 
forthcoming Presidential election 
might become more important to 
the nat’n than the 1932 victory of 
Franklin D Roosevelt: “In 1960, the 
election of a Democratic Pres in- 
volves the cause of freedom around 
the world.” ... [5] Rep RanpaLt S 
Harmon (D-Ind), eschewing high- 
flown motives and stating frankly 
why he plans to run for re-elec- 
tion: “I’m running because I want 
to keep the job.” .. . [6] Cpl Etvis 
PRESLEY, expressing surprise that 
rock’n’roll music is on the wane: 
“T’ve been hearing that for yrs. 
(But) if some other music is re- 





you on that? 


placing the old rock 
beat, I’d be a fool 
not to pay some at- 
tention to it.” ... 
{7] Witt A Foster, 
of the American 
Dairy Ass’n, saying the barn’s no 
place for rock’n’roll music: “That 
music tightens the cow’s glandular 
system and deters milking. Waltz 
music produces much better milk- 
ing conditions.” . . . [8] Former 
Pres Harry S Truman, telling Kan- 
sas City reporters he is fed up with 
criticism of American youth: 
“These critics don’t know what 
they are talking about. Our young 
people know a good deal more 
about everything than the people 
who are criticizing them.” ... [9] 
Navy Cmdr MALcoLm Ross, describ- 
ing the 80-below-zero temperature 
of his 15 mi balloon ascent: “It 
was cold as hell.” ... [10] Davmw 
Simmons, 5-yr-old from Longview, 
Tex, scolding his parents for bad 
manners: “It isn’t nice to call any- 
body crazy. You just call them a 
beatnik.” ... [11] Ruts Borrern., 
London elocution teacher, erplain- 
ing her course in “clean and prop- 
er” language for parakeets: “I 
never let them hear bad language. 
I do swear occasionally, but I go 
out of the room to do it.” 


Quine 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

In a book I have written that 
McGraw-Hill will presently publish, 
I have expressed my belief that 
advertising should be viewed and 
practiced as a form of communica- 
tion which prepares the reader for 
the actual experience he will have 
when he uses the product. I find 
reprehensible advertising that 
promises more than the product 
can deliver. I find unthinkable any 
participation in politics by an ad- 
vertising man, even as an individ- 
ual, that results in the public’s be- 
ing presented with a candidate or 
candidates who are made to appear 
to be more than they really are.— 
Anonymous advertising agency ex- 
ec, “Let’s Get Madison Ave Out of 
Politics,” Madison Ave, 10-’59. 


ADVICE—2 
Advice is what the old give the 


the weekly digest 












young when they can no longer set 
them a bad example—Irvin Coss, 
quoted in Ethical Outlook. 
66 
In response to many queries, 

we want to inform our readers 

that Penny Droke is Mrs Max- 

well Droke. 
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47 
AMERICA—3 

(Our) nation is suffering from 

the dead weight of its own achieve- 
ments. One of the hazards facing 
the U S currently is the lack of 
clear, objective, enthralling aims 
which command the att’n of the 
leaders of all aspects of our life and 
the dedication of our citizens— 
Rev A DvupLEY Warp, gen’l sec’y, 
Methodist Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, addressing board’s 
semi-annual meeting in Chicago 
recently. 
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Titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST 
are registered with U.S. Patent Office. 


AMERICA—Americans—4 

An English motorcar comes 
knocked-down in a kit so it can be 
assembled by the owner. The Amer- 
ican way is to get the auto in one 
part and then let the wife, children 
and parking-lot attendant gradu- 
ally take it apart—Senator Soaper, 
Chicago Daily News Syndicate. 


ATOMIC AGE—5 

Like lightning, the hydrogen 
bomb will not strike twice in the 
same place. The reason is that after 
the ist explosion, the same place 
won’t be there any more. — Wm 
Feather Mag. 


BEAUTY—6 

We thought, at the beginning of 
this century, that our prosperity, 
our mastery of mass production and 
our high standard of living would 
bring us a happy, contented, even 
beautiful, existence and environ- 
ment. We now find, however, that 
our buildings, our homes, our cities 
and our countryside are tasteless, 
devoid of the human elements of 
grace and charm that marked an 
earlier era. This explains why peo- 
ple are increasingly nostalgic over 
symbols of past gracious days. One 
critic believes there is a firm de- 
termination on the part of Ameri- 
cans to cover their countryside with 
beer cans, junk-yds and used-car 
lots in order that they may whiz 
by in a lemon-yellow convertible 
with a platinum-blonde companion 
and contemplate the ruins—Epw 
DurRELL STONE, noted architect, N Y 
Times Mag. 


BEHAVIOR—7 

Nobody knows about your integ- 
rity, your sincerity, your talent or 
your good will unless you give out 
samples in action —Wkly Animator, 
Alexander Film Co. 


BUSINESS—8 

We have only to listen to a pian- 
ist or observe an actress on stage 
to determine whether or not they 
are of outstanding rank. . . A law- 
yer must pass a bar exam, a sur- 
geon can refer you to his diploma, 
a ball player’s batting average is 
published in the newspapers. 
Among exec’s; we can recognize 
competence only after long periods 
of observation — and even then 
there are sometimes large differ- 
ences of opinion. . . Job analysis, 
useful enough in other areas, falls 
down completely in appraising exec 
potential, for the duties defy classi- 
fication or description. — CRAWFORD 
GREENEWALT, Uncommon Man. 


CHALLENGE—9 

There is a New America every 
morning when we wake up. It is 
upon us whether we will it or not. 
The New America is the sum of 
many small changes—a new subdi- 
vision here, a new school there, a 
new industry where there has been 
swampland—changes that add up 
to a broad transformation of our 
lives. Our task is to guide these 
changes. Tho change is inevitable, 
change for the better is a full-time 
job. — Apb.Lar STEVENSON, quoted in 
Advertiser’s Digest. 


CHARACTER—10 

We build our character by the 
bricks of habit that we pile up day 
by day. It seems a little thing, but 
before we are aware of it, we have 
shaped the house we live in.—Me- 
giddo Message. 


Qué 
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washington 
@eeeeeeeoeoeeooo ee ee 
By Les & Liz t 
Carpenter 
Is Uncle Sam the man who has 
everything? Those fountain pens 
that write under water are not for 
him. His latest acquisition, the 
Navy reports, is a tv system which 
successfully operates on ocean bot- 
tom at 600 ft depths. Primarily de- 
signed for salvage and search op- 
erations, its name is the AN/SXQ- 
(XN-2). 





“ ” 


A Pan-American cookbook, print- 
ed in English and Spanish, is the 
project of the yr for Wives of the 
Inter-American Defense Bd. 

An anonymous For’gn Service 
Officer decided to determine what’s 
In and what’s our at the Dep’t of 
State. Set out in a recent For’gn 
Service Jnl, the writer claims that: 
“Political desks are IN. Politico- 
military, politico-economic, politico- 
research and substantive-adminis- 
trative designations are our. Gen- 
tlemen and Jack (black label) are 
In. Scotch-type. whisky, French- 
type wines, cheese-type spreads, 
and lettuce-type salads are ovrT. 
Waving at another Mercedes is out. 
Ulcers are 1n. Air-cooled shoes are 
out. Georgetown is 1n. The rest of 
Washington is our unless you are 
so far out that you are In. If one 
of your rooms is furnished solely 
with things from your last post, it 
does not matter where you live. You 
are hopelessly out.” 


Que 
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CHILD—Training—11 

Unless parents take a firm hand 
in setting the tone, children, by the 
time they are 4 or 5, will approach 
Christmas in an entirely selfish 
spirit. “Greedy” is perhaps an even 
better word. This doesn’t prove that 
anything is fundamentally wrong 
with them. All children are rela- 
tively self-centered and eager for 
possessions. But they are also cap- 
able of thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity when properly stimulated. 
Parents can keep the focus on pres- 
ents for others—Dr Bens Spock, 
“Should Your Child Believe in San- 
ta Claus?”Ladies’ Home Jnl, 12-’59. 


CHRISTMAS—12 

Christmas is a season of joy and 
good will, of singing and merri- 
ment, of generosity and brother- 
hood. Christmas is a season of 
sharing and love. Christmas is a 
season of concern for the needs of 
others, a season of the helping 
hand. And that’s as it should be. 
For there is great satisfaction in 
making others happy.—War Cry. 


Back in 1659, 3 centuries ago, the 
colony of Massachusetts passed a 
law that read, “Whosoever shall be 
found observing any such day as 
Christmas, or the like, cither by 
forbearing of labor, feasting, or in 
any other way, shall be fined 5 
shillings.” This law remained in 
force for over 20 yrs, and early 
American history records that nu- 
merous persons who refused to 
work on Christmas, either went to 
jail or paid fines. It wasn’t until 
late in the 1st half of the 19th cen- 
tury that Christmas was estab- 
lished as a legal holiday thruout 
the country.—Sunshine Mag. 





’ book briefs.. 


Just published is Dr Rob’t I Sar- 
bacher’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Electronics and Nuclear Engineer- 
ing (Prentice-Hall). This massive 
new reference work, designed to 
serve as a central source for the 
standard definitions approved by 
every official technical society, is 
intended to be of use to a wide 
spectrum of scientific and indus- 
trial technicians and experts, rang- 
ing from the assembly line techni- 
cian to the designing engineer. Dr 
Sarbacher, one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on electronics 
and nuclear engineering, worked 12 
yrs on this lst complete compila- 
tion of information relating to the 
2 specialties ever to be published 
in a single volume. 


“ ” 


“At ist blush, it might appear 
that a comic strip is not a proper 
subject for a book page column,” 
says reviewer Victor P Hass of the 
Omaha World-Herald, “but it is 
my feeling that ‘Peanuts,’ the Chas 
M Schulz feature, is a great deal 
more than a pitch for a daily 
laugh.” Mr Hass goes on to speak 
of Linus “with his ridiculous blan- 


ket ... a punishing commentary on 
our search for security . . . Schroe- 
der .. . surely is all men who are 


vaguely disturbed that they cannot 
appreciate Good Things and re- 
solving to try to soak up a bit of 
Culture. .. Good Ole Charlie Brown 
. .. is, fundamentally, all men.” Mr 
Hass’s remarks are prompted by 





Noted industrial editor Wm 
Feather has done some figur- 
ing and muses that, “Not 
counting my own time or over- 
head, I find it costs not less 
than Ic, and often 2c, per page 
to read a bought and paid-for 
book.” 





46 
ss 


the publication of a new collec- 
tion, Peanuts Revisited (Rinehart). 


“ ” 


College graduates, obviously, are 
no longer a limited species. Higher 
education is becoming mass educa- 
tion, and today’s. college students 
are presumably the future opinion 
molders of the country. For this 
reason, What College Students 
Think, by Dr Rose K_ Goldsen, 
Morris Rosenberg, Robin M Wil- 
liams, and Edward Suchman (Van 
Nostrand) becomes an unusually 
interesting book. The authors (all 
Cornell Univ sociologists) inter- 
viewed students in 11 American 
colleges; the book is a revealing 
analysis of the way college students 
see the world they live in; their be- 
liefs about religion, politics and 
economics, education and careers, 
love and marriage, war and peace. 


Que 
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CHRISTMAS—13 

The Christmas stories have a 
charm unequaled in all literature. 
They possess all the delight of the 
fairy-story, with this great differ- 
ence, that these are true. Stories of 
other-worldly visitants to earth 
abound in the ancient mythologies; 
but these highest flights of man’s 
imagination cannot compare, even 
in beauty of language and ethereal 
grace, with the simple record of 
the events accompanying our Sav- 
ior’s birth.—HeErBert F STEVENSON, 
A Galary of Saints (Fleming H 
Revell). 


“ ” 


Our word “merry” generally sug- 
gests mirth, gaiety, and jollity. It 
bespeaks fellowship, high spirits, 
and lightheartedness. All of these 
are a part of the wish we extend to 
our friends. But centuries ago the 
word “merry” had other meanings 
and connotations. “Merry” meant 
peacefulness and blessedness. It was 
as tho one were saying, “A peaceful 
Christmas to you” or “May Christ- 
mas bring the blessings of God to 
you.”—CHas L ALLEN & CuHas L 
Watus, Candle, Star & Christmas 
Tree (Fleming H Revell). 


CONSIDERATION—14 

I could tell from the bus driver’s 
greeting when the blind woman got 
on that she must be a frequent 
passenger. She sat down directly 
behind him and they chatted as he 
drove. 

When we reached the woman’s 
stop the driver got out and escorted 
her across the heavily travelled st. 
He was chuckling as he returned to 


Que 
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his seat and I noticed the woman 
still standing where he had left 
her. 

“She won’t go on until she knows 
I got back safely,” he explained. 
Then, with a honk of his horn, he 
drove away. The woman turned and 
walked toward her home. — STEvE 
Srmu, Digest of World Reading, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Quite scrap book 


Wan Ewart Giapstone (b Dec 
29, 1809) had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as a states- 
man. He was England’s prime 
minister 4 times during the 
reign of Queen Victoria; he 
served as Chancellor of the Ez- 
chequer; he was, of course, a 
Liberal leader thruout his ca- 
reer. The following statements, 
made in a speech in 1878, are 
indicative cf the qualities 
which made him one of his 
country’s most respected lead- 
ers: 


The disease of an evil con- 
science is beyond the practice 
of all the physicians of all the 
countries in the world. . . Nat'l 
injustice is the surest road to 
nat’l downfall. 





ae 
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DEMOCRACY—15 

When a democracy has too many 
uneducated citizens, their very 
presence will tend to turn public 
debates into personality contests. 
The uneducated will give their vote 
to people who by their appearance 
and oratory most closely approach 
a nat’l ideal. They will vote for one 


or another solution to a nat’l prob- 
lem on the basis of their subjective 
liking for the person who advocates 
this solution. Democracies can tol- 
erate the conflict of groups pursu- 
ing enlightened self-interest; but 
when self-interest is not enlight- 
ened, it will destroy the nation.— 
Vice Adm H G Rickover, “The 
World of the Uneducated,” Sat Eve 
Post, 11-28-’59. 


DIPLOMACY—16 

“The trouble with diplomacy,” ob- 
served comedian Henry Cooks, “is 
that you can’t tell whether dictat- 
ors are smart men bluffing or im- 
beciles who mean it.”—Larry WOoL- 
TERS, Chicago Sunday Tribune Mag. 


DIVORCE—17 

Divorces are increasing in the 
U 8S. Thru Aug of this yr, they 
numbered 13,966, compared with 
12,160 for the same period of last 
yr.—Public Health Service figures. 


EDUCATION—18 

Upward, outward and inward are 
the three directions American edu- 
cation must take if it is to keep 
pace with the nation’s future. It 
must extend upward to become a 
process that will last thru life; it 
must extend outward to all people; 
it must extend inward to pierce the 
community with new ideas, new in- 
formation and new practices.—Ed- 
ucation Summary. 


EDUCATION—Efficiency—19 
Recently, the U S Office of Edu- 
cation declared colleges could han- 
dle an addit’l 60,000 live-in students 
or 250,000 day students if they used 
space efficiently. Some use only 
35% of capacity. While no one ex- 
pects every desk to be filled all the 
time, experts believe 60% of ca- 


pacity is not unreasonable. Temple 
Univ has topped 80% without ap- 
parent loss of education quality. 
Traditionally, colleges run at half- 
speed in the afternoons and on 
Saturdays. Dr Harold Stoke, pres 
of N Y’s Queens College, comment- 
ed recently: “I know many cam- 
puses where a gunshot in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon would not only 
hit no one; there would scarcely be 
anyone about to hear it.” — Eb 
KIeEstTEeR, Parade. 


FAITH—20 

When compassion for the com- 
mon man was born on Christmas 
Day, with it was born new hope 
among the multitudes. They feel a 
great, ever-rising determination to 
lift themselves and their children 
out of hunger and disease and mis- 
ery, up to a higher level. Jesus 
started a fire upon the earth, and 
it is burning hot today. The fire of 
a new hope is in the hearts of the 
hungry multitudes—Franx C Lav- 
BACH, The World Is Learning Com- 
passion (Fleming H Revell). 


FREEDOM—of Press—21 

One of the things wrong with too 
many newspapers, too much of our 
education, and with our industrial 
society, is their pressure for con- 
formity and an unwillingness to 
come to grips with issues, especially 
local ones. . . While we must forth- 
rightly move to meet, expose and 
defeat all threats to a free press, 
we must even more forthrightly see 
to it that we deserve it. — RaLpH 
McGu, editor, Atlanta Constitu- 


tion. 
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“Gentlemen, Be Seated” 

JOHANN GRAUPNER’S appearance at 
the Federal St Theatre in Boston 
(Dec 30, 1799) was the forerunner 
of minstrelsy. His blackface act was 
followed in 1828 by Daddy Rice in 
a routine introducing “Jump Jim 
Crow.” 

In 1840, The Virginia Minstrels 
produced a new kind of stage for- 
mat which set the pattern for all 
minstrel shows to- follow. They 
originated the regulation costume 
which prevailed ever after. They 
were headed by Dan’l Emmett who 
wrote “Dixie.” 

In the ’40’s Ed Christy formed a 
troupe. He definitely established the 
format and refined the techniques 
of the show. It was staged in 3 
parts: the walk-around, the olio, 
and the ensemble. Christy intro- 
duced the end men—Mr Tambo and 
Mr Bones—and the pompous Mr 
Interlocutor (white face) with his 
famous opening line, “Gentlemen, 
be seated.” 

The songs were essentially negro 
songs; Stephen Foster got his start 
writing songs for Christy’s min- 
strels. The jokes were corny: 

“Why was Eve made?” 
“For Adams Express Co.” 

The waltz clog and the buck-and- 
wing were the dances. Peerless Geo 
Primrose was the most graceful of 
these soft-shoe artists. 

Many troupes sprang up, each 
with its own star or team. The 


gue 
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Dockstader Minstrels had Al Jol- 
son; Al G Fields had Eddie Cantor 
and Honey Boy Evans; Primrose 
and West starred Eddie Leonard 
who wrote and sang “Ida” and 
“Don’t Do Nothing for Nobody.” 
Among the renowned teams were 
McIntyre and Heath, Webber and 
Fields, and Montgomery and Stone. 
Minstrel shows are now only for 
amateurs or an occasional revival 
on tv. The last and greatest min- 
strel of all, Al Jolson, in his wan- 
ing days of vaudeville and movies, 
still stirred his audiences to tears, 
as low upon his knees he cried for: 
“Ma-a-a-m-m-my.” 


L£é 
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FRIENDSHIP—22 
Anyone who looks for a friend 
without faults will be without any 
friends—Pourquoi Pas? Brussels. 


GIFTS—Giving—23 

The bulk of money for services 
comes from tax sources. . . There 
always has been and always will be 
voluntary service in our country. 
The two, in peaceful partnership, 
must help create a favorable cli- 
mate for adequate financing of 
both. . . To believe that we have 
reached a ceiling in giving — or 
spending—for social welfare is as 
ridiculous as to believe we are ap- 
proaching a ceiling in our gross 
nat’l income or gross nat’! product. 
—RatepH H BLANCHARD, exec direc- 
tor, United Community Funds & 
Councils of America. 


GOD—and Man—24 

An electrical appliance only ful- 
fills its purpose when attached to 
the source of power and the switch 
is turned on. People cannot expect 
to . . . accomplish worth-while 
goals unless they are linked with 
God.—Christian Advocate. 
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Week of Dec 27-Jan 2 


United Celebral Palsy Month 
(begins Jan 1) 
March of Dimes (begins Jan 2) 


Dec 27—Feast of St John the 
Evangelist. . . 65 yrs ago (1894) the 
lst society of veterans of for’gn 
wars was organized in N Y C by 
veterans of one or more of the 5 
wars waged between the U S and 
for’gn powers. This was the Mili- 
tary Order of For’gn Wars, made 
up of commissioned officers and 
their lineal descendants. . . 25 yrs 
ago (1934) the ist youth hostel 
opened at Northfield, Mass. 


Dec 28—90 yrs ago (1869) mbrs 
of the Knights of Labor observed 
this date as the 1st Labor Day in 
U § history. . . 90 yrs ago (1869) 
chewing gum was patented by Wm 
Semple, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 


Dec 29—150th anniv (1809) b of 
Wm Gladstone, British liberal lead- 
er, 4 times prime minister under 
Queen Victoria. . . 25 yrs ago (1934) 
Japan formally renounced the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 
and the London Naval Treaty of 
1930. (The treaties had provided for 
a naval ratio of 5-5-3 for the U S§S, 
Great Britain and Japan.) 


Dec 30—The ist “blackface” act 
on the American stage occurred 160 
yrs ago (1799) when Johann 
Graupner blackened his face and 
sang “The Gay Negro Boy” at the 
Federal St Theatre in Boston (see 
GEM BOX). . . 90th anniv (1869) b of 
Stephen Leacock, Canadian hu- 
morist. 





Dec 31—New Yr’s Eve. 


. . 575th 
anniv (1384) d of John Wyclif, 
English religious reformer, 1st 
translator of the Bible into Eng- 
lish. . . 445th anniv (1514) b of An- 
dreas Vesalius, ‘Flemish -surgeon 
and founder of the modern system 
of anatomy. . . 90th anniv (1869) 
b of Henri Matisse, French painter. 
.. . 80 yrs ago (1879) a New Yr’s 
Eve crowd assembled at Menlo 
Park, N J, to watch Thos Edison’s 
lst public demonstration of light- 
ing by the incandescent lamp. 


Jan 1—New Yr’s Day. . . 225th 
anniv (1735) b of Paul Revere, sol- 
dier, patriot, most famous of co- 
lonial silversmiths. . . 210th anniv 
(1745) b of revolutionary gen’l 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. . . 35 yrs 
ago (1925) John McCormack, Irish 
tenor, and Lucrezia Bori, Metropol- 
itan Opera Diva, made their radio 
singing debuts; this broadcast en- 
couraged other artists, many of 
whom had frowned on broadcast- 
ing, to accept radio engagements. 


Jan 2—55 yrs ago (1905) Russian 
forces surrendered to the Japanese 
at Port Arthur in Manchuria, the 
last big engagement in the Russo- 
Japanese War. . . The ist junior 
high schools to operate as entities 
opened 50 yrs ago (1910) in Berk- 


ley, Calif. 
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GOVERNMENT—25 
“Society,” said Edmund Burke, 
“cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon the will and appetite is 
placed somewhere; and the less 
there is of it within, the more there 
must be of it without.” The ever- 
continuing struggle for the minds 
of men is, in essence, a struggle be- 
tween a system of gov’t which re- 
tains for itself virtually complete 
controlling power upon the will and 
appetite of its people, and one that 
accords to its people as much of 
such controlling power as it is 
demonstrably able to handle— 
Banker’s Monthly. 
eo 
Thanks for the present, 
It sure is a whiz; it 
Is novel, impressive— 
But tell me, what is it?—F G 
KERNAN. __ ne 


— 26 











9 
HEALTH—27 

A study by the Dep’t of Health, 
Education and Welfare noted 
“marked increases in body sizes of 
children during the last half-cen- 
tury.” It reported that a sample of 
14-yr-old boys in southern Mich 
showed they stood 63.5 inches and 
weighed 118 lbs, on the average. 
This made them 6 inches taller, 31 
Ibs heavier than 14-yr-olds meas- 
ured in a sampling in Boston 
schools back in 1877. . . A survey 
put out recently in London by the 
Ministries of Health & Education 
said today’s 5-yr-old Briton is 3 
in’s taller than the 5-yr-old of 50 
yrs ago. — ALVIN SHUSTER, N Y 


Times Mag. 
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IDEAS—28 
We shall not be serving mankind 
well if we become obsessed with 
just the business of putting new 
satellites into orbit—so possessed 
that we overlook the fact that we 
have some real problems left right 
here on earth. We need to put new 
ideas—and more of them—into or- 
bit—Pres Dwicut D EISENHOWER. 


INDIVIDUALITY—Lack—29 

Perhaps the greatest problem 
facing Americans today is the ever- 
increasing suppression of the indi- 
vidual personality, the sacrifice of 
individual independence in favor 
of the welfare state. The individual 
now believes the world owes him a 
living merely because he is alive. 
He is afraid of being evaluated for 
what he really is. — A H Dram, 
True. 


LANGUAGE—30 

The mixed metaphor is consid- 
ered to have its home in Ireland, 
hence being known as the Irish 
bull. An 18th century Irish politi- 
cian, Sir Boyle Roche, produced the 
most famous of all: “Mr Speaker, I 
smell a rat; I see him forming in 
the air and darkening the sky; but 
I'll nip him in the bud.” Other na- 
tions, however . . . have contrib- 
uted collectors’ items. Britain’s late 
For’gn Sec’y, Ernest Bevin, warned 
against “letting the cat out of Pan- 
dora’s box.” . . . The hitherto un- 
disputed (Toronto) champion has 
been Mr Allan Lamport, with such 
fine examples as “The guy who 
owns the dog pays the piper,” and 
“This matter has looked like a 
patchwork quilt from the time the 
final valve burst.” He is now faced 
with a serious challenger in Metro 
Chmn Gardiner, quoted last wk as 
attacking Ottawa census - snooping 





in this brilliant style: “Some guy 
up there in the ivory tower has 
gone off the end of the dock again.” 
—Toronto Globe & Mail. 


LIBERALISM—31 

One of the great dangers of our 
liberalized day is not that we shall 
be so narrow-minded we become 
thin, but that we shall be so broad- 
minded we become shallow. We are 
tempted mentally to spread our- 
selves a mile wide and an inch 
deep. Seeking to avoid the intoler- 
ance of the bigot, we are inclined 
to fall into the nonchalance of the 
fool. In our enthusiasm for open- 
mindedness, we are tempted to be- 
come scatter-brained. — MELVIN E 
WHEATLEY, Houston Times. 


LIFE—32 

Helplessly we arrive in this world, 
add what we can to the gen’l con- 
fusion, and then depart—with equal 
helplessness. The impression left 
behind by most of us usually just 
about equals the hole left in a 
bucket of water after a clenched 
fist is withdrawn—ArtTHUR Gop- 
FREY, “I’m Thankful I’m Alive,” 
McCall’s, 11-’59. 


LIFE—Living—33 

People who play a part in life are 
much better off than those playing 
apart—R & R Mag, hm, Research 
& Review Service of America, Inc. 


MIND—34 

The human psyche consists of a 
remarkable series of watertight 
compartments. In mental function- 
ing, the left hand does not always 
know what the right hand is do- 
ing—Ros’r N McMorry, “Pay-Off 
at the Point of Sale,” Jnl of Mar- 
keting, American Marketing Ass’n, 
Chicago. 


MODERN AGE—35 

Starting a modern day jet en- 
gine takes as much work as stop- 
ping a 4,000 lb automobile traveling 
87 mph. — Society of Automotive 
Engineers Jnl. 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—36 

When the earth is darkest, the 
stars are brightest. Stars remind us 
that when we are overwhelmed by 
clouds of despondency and when 
our lives are shrouded in nights of 
fear, then we see most clearly the 
light of God’s truth and the bright- 
ness of His all-comprehending love. 
—Cuas L ALLEN & CHas L WALLIs, 
Candle, Star & Christmas Tree 
(Fleming H Revell). 


PERSISTENCE—37 
A quitter never wins and a win- 
ner never quits—Megiddo Message. 


PERSPECTIVE—38 

Chesterton tells the whimsical 
story of the architect who was an- 
noyed at the sight of an ugly house 
which he passed each day on his 
way to work. To escape the irritat- 
ing sight, he bought the house and 
moved into it. By living in it, he 
avoided looking at it. So is it with 
man’s own nature. By living too 
closely within himself, a person 
may avoid seeing his own defects. 
—RaLPpH W SockmMan, Arkansas 
Methodist. 


POLITICS—Politicians—39 

Many who think they are workers 
in politics are really merely tools. 
—Lord SA.Lissury, English politi- 
cian, quoted in Weltwoche, Zurich 
(Quote translation). 


gu 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—40 
Preaching on The Joy of Christ- 
mas, a minister was so sad of 
countenance and voice that the fol- 
lowing wk he rec’d thru the mail 
a card admitting him to mbrship in 
the embalmers’ union.—St Paul’s 
Outlook, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


PROFANITY—41 

Profanity is ... the well-known 
signature of a simple mind.—Douc- 
tas Meapor, Matador (Tex) Trib- 
une. 


QUALITY—42 

Industry must pay more att’n to 
old-fashioned standards if a pas- 
sive strike by consumers is to be 
overcome. There are many who do 
not think it right they should pay 
for an appliance, such as a televi- 
sion receiver, and then pay extra 
for a guarantee that it will work. 
With prices going up, even tho sal- 
ary rises are making up for much 
of the increase, people are begin- 
ning to get a bit restless over the 
dilution of quality standards both 
in products and in distribution — 
Manage Magazine. 

The bitterness of poor quality re- 
mains long after the sweetness of 
price is forgotten —Wkly Animator, 
Alexander Film Co. 


RELAXATION—43 

We lay too much stress on stick- 
to-itiveness. I once had a prof who 
wisely hung this sign over his desk: 
“Oh, Lord, teach me when to let 
go.” — W G CarLETon, quoted in 
Property, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 


Que 
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RELIGION—44 

A Shinto priest, who stood in a 
line of succession of 49 generations, 
with the priesthood descending 
from father to eldest son, said to a 
missionary: “I’m not putting my 
eldest son in the (Shinto) priest- 
hood, for he is a very bright boy. 
I’m putting him in the mission 
school, for the future belongs to 
Christianity. I’m putting my 2nd 
son into the priesthood, for he is a 
dullard. Shinto is a set of dead 
forms. The future is not with it.”— 
E STANLEY JONES, “Is the Far East 
Still Open to Evangelism?” Chris- 
tian Advocate, 11-12-’59. 


RESPONSIBILITY—45 

Dr Rob’t Russell Wicks tells of 
the time his children took a phono- 
graph record and punched a new 
hole in it about an inch off center, 
then put it on to play. You can 
imagine the caterwauling it pro- 
duced. And is that not a rough 
analogy of what is causing the dis- 
harmonies of our world today? Our 
circles of responsibility are off cen- 
ter. — RaLPpH W Sockxman, “Being 
Responsible,” Arkansas Methodist, 
11-12-’59. 


SELF—Reliance-—46 

Many persons become discour- 
aged at stumbling blocks and, in- 
stead of trying to hurdle them, run 
tor guidance. Thus they fall into 
a habit of relying on others—the 
boss, a neighbor, a teacher. The 
lesson is plain: Try to solve your 
own problem, to become self-reliant 
as much as possible. You will be 
rewarded with a more zestful sense 
of accomplishment.—Geo E Rvrr, 
MD, “The Secret of Successful Liv- 
ing,” This Wk, 11-15-’59. 


SEX—47 

More and more I come to the 
conclusion that I can say most 
about sex by saying very little 
about it—ANncus Wurtson, British 
author, quoted in Weltwoche, Zu- 
rich (Quore translation). 


SIN—48 

Sin is twisting and distorting out 
of its proper shape a human per- 
sonality which God designed to be 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
—WALTER L Carson, Watchman- 
Examiner. 


SPACE AGE—49 

Instead of wasting time and en- 
ergy in ponderous reappraisals and 
re-examinations, we ought to pitch 
in to get the (missile) show . 
into space.—WERNHER VON BRAUN, 
rocket expert. 


SPEECH—Preparation—50 

The most important thing in fly- 
ing a plane or climbing a tree is 
not how to get up, but rather how 
to get down. In preparing a speech 
the thing to decide Ist is what is 
to be said last—F G Day, “Get 
Charlie off the M T A,” Toastmas- 
ter, 11-’59. 


SUCCESS—51 

Comparatively few get to the top 
but the rest of us aren’t too tired 
to enjoy the view from where we 
get—Wm Feather Mag. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—52 

So teach that our students will 
not take schools for granted now 
or later—ERNEsST R BritTron, supt 
of schools, Midland, Mich, in mes- 
sage to his teachers. 


TRUTH—53 

It is not only important to be 
able to tell the truth, but it is im- 
portant to be able to tell it care- 
fully and considerately. — Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (QuorTe trans- 
lation). 


Lg 





so 
Ah, this is the merry season 
When peace and good will 
should abide, 
But I’ve wrapped so many 








presents 
That I’m about fit to be tied. 
—WALT STREIGHTIFF. 54 
29 
VALUES—55 


Civilizations wreck when they 
lose control of their own complex- 
ity. And they lose control the mo- 
ment they begin to think in ma- 
terialistic categories for ultimately 
all power is spiritual. Western man 
has always been inclined to lay 
emphasis on his intellect. This is 
the secret of his tremendous tech- 
nical progress, but it is also the 
cause of his downfall. He loses spir- 
itual power, the vital sense that 
keeps the species healthy. Without 
this vital sense the word “progress” 
is a mockery; it is like having a 
streamlined car, but no petrol to 
run it. — CoLIN Wuson, Religion 
and the Rebel. 


WORRY—56 

“People seem so worried these 
days that they have forgotten how 
to relax,” said the local preacher. 
“Why, sometimes, as I look round 
the church when I’m preaching, I 
can see hardly anyone sleeping!”— 
Illustrated Wkly of India, Bombay. 


Bae 
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Arthur Murray originally gave 
dancing lessons by mail. He was 
asked recently why he changed 
from the correspondence school 
system to personal instruction. “I 
was sued by a woman pupil,” Ar- 
thur said. “She was bitten by her 
collie dog because she stepped on 
the collie’s foot while they were 
practicing a tango lesson.” — JoE 
McCartuy, American Wkly. a 


“ ” 


A ranch-reared city man, want- 
ing his son to know life in the 
saddle, farmed out the teen-ager 
to an old rancher friend. After the 
boy had been at the cattle ranch 
a couple of months, his father in- 
quired about his progress. 

“Well,” repl’d the rancher, “he’s 
a good worker and already he 
speaks cow language. But,” and the 
old cowman’s brow wrinkled dubi- 
ously, “he ain’t learned yet to think 
like a cow.”—lIllustrated Wkly of 
India, Bombay. b 


Two penniless lads arrived in 
America from Europe. The first one 
made a million dollars. He invented 
a machine into which you inserted 
a dime and a new wife came out. 

The other one made ten million. 
In his machine you inserted the 
wife and a new dime came out.— 
Rosin GOopFELLOw, Cambridge 
(England) Daily News. c 


Quill 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 






I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

During the war the cerebral 
boys in Washington were full 
of ideas for improving the effi- 
ciency of the military. One no- 
tion was to turn a group of 
GI’s loose in the mountains to 
find out what equipment the 
soldier thought most essential 
to his welfare. They were given 
mat’ls — tents, lumber, cooking 
equipment, tools, etc—and left 
alone, the theory being that 
they would build whatever 
structure they considered most 
important. Arriving at the 
camp, the official observers 
found only a large tent, care- 
fully set up and guarded by a 
sentry. Here, they told each 
other, would be the soldier’s 1st 
essential need. Was it a chapel, 
they asked the guard? A mess 
hall? A_ sleeping tent? The 
guard shook his head, lifted the 
entrance flap and inside, clear- 
ly demonstrating careful and 
ingenious workmanship, were 
4 fine crap tables, complete 
with banking boards, and 
tacked-down blankets. 


ee 
47 





Husband to wife shopping: “Nev- 
er mind the large economy size; 
get the small expensive bag we can 
afford.” — Jnl of the American 
Medical Ass’n. d 







ssseeseee Qpiite- able QUIPS «+--+ 


* Linda, who had been learning to 


sing Christmas carols in kinder- 
garten, often sang herself to sleep. 
And one night, this is what her 
mother heard her sing: “While 
shepherds washed their socks by 
night.”"—Mrs Joyce FIRESTONE, Co- 
ronet. e 


“ ” 


One day I waited impatiently be- 
hind a woman in the post office 
who was giving the clerk a diffi- 
cult time over the mailing of a 
poorly wrapped pkg. After he’d ex- 
plained that proper wrapping was 
required to assure safe delivery she 
indignantly refused his suggestions 
to rewrap it or send it “special 
handling,” which would have meant 
extra postage. The clerk, still pa- 
tient after minutes of discussion, 
finally told the woman he would 
rewrap it himself during his lunch 
hr. Satisfied, she went on her way. 
As I took my turn, I tactlessly re- 
marked, “Who was that, the Queen 
of England?” 

He said, “No, my mother-in-law.” 
—Pueblo Chieftain. f 


“ ” 


Madame was driving for the Ist 
time. Monsieur was next to her. 
After a quarter of an hr of daring 
driving in the downtown area he 
could stand it no longer. “Good 
heavens! Don’t you even see those 
red lights?” 

“Of course I see them! But what 
is so special about them? When 
you’ve seen one, you’ve seen them 
all!” — Pourquoi Pas? Brussels 
(Quote translation). g 


All we ask, Cape Canaveral, is 
please don’t knock Santa out of or- 

a 
ae 

These days most youngsters are 
less concerned about the future 
than they are about a present.— 


Watt STREIGHTIFF. 


In world diplomacy, you turn the 
other cheek only after the other 
peace loving nat’n’s hands are se- 
curely tied—G NORMAN COLLIE. 

Te en , es 


Wives call them the odd jobs that 
husbands do around the house be- 
cause that’s what they look like— 
Bert KRUvSE. 
ee 

Many cities have grown so fast 
their outskirts no longer cover their 
extremities.—FRANK RATHBUN. 

People who live in glass houses 
don’t very much. — FRANKLIN P 
JONES. 

Many wives resent the fact that 
their husbands don’t resent the 
fact that they work.—Dan BENNETT. 


We have presented our children 
with a push-button age and al- 
ready their bright young minds are 
busy dreaming up a self-pushing 
button.—IMOGENE Fey. 

er ee a ee 

Ambushed: What age does to a 
man trying to recapture his youth. 
—Bruce LEFLER. 


eee a 


Que 
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Ad from the Lymington (Eng- 
land) Times: “Trustworthy resident 
domestic help. Family two adults, 
2 cats, 1 dog. Regret no room for 
husband or other pets.”—PETERBOR- 
oucH, Daily Telegraph, London. h 
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Broadly Speaking 


Broader Horizons Urged for Par- 
ents.—Newspaper headline. 


Parents, just on madness verging, 

Get a frightful lot of urging. 

First they’re told, “Be calm, relax.” 

Next, “Be firm, Give them some 
whacks.” 


Experts, in their lectures, books, 
Give out recipes like cooks, 

Tell the hopeful, fearful parent 
What to do and what he daren’t. 


Now it seems that he must broaden 
Horizons. Not by reading Auden 
But, to keep up with the lad, 
Magazines, perhaps, like “Mad.” 


He should also, if no fool, 

Know what’s square and what is 
cool, 

Be quite hep on foreign cars, 

Movies, combos, men on Mars. 


Travel broadens, too, of course, 
And, by ship or plane or horse, 
Parents might please kids today 
If they’d simply go away. 


Due 
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Looking into the patient’s eye, 
the quack said, “I can see that you 
are suffering from sleeping sick- 
ness, gastritis, appendicitis, and 
diabetes.” 

The patient repl’d, “No, try the 
other eye, Doc, that one is glass.” 
—Missouri Ram-Buller. i 


“ ” 


A young Presbyterian minister in 
a W Va mountain community. 
shortly after the Civil War per- 
suaded a local citizen to join the 
church. But the man balked when 
it came to being baptised. “I ain’t 
so sure about this sprinklin’, par- 
son,” he said. “I want to get bap- 
tised all over.” Not too certain of 
his church’s position on total im- 
mersion, the young minister . . 
knew that a Baptist preacher held 
forth in a village across the ridge 
and down the valley some 30 mi’s 
away, and he said to his man, “You 
go down and have that man im- 
merse you. When you come back, 
we'll make you a mbr.” 

Three days later the man was 
back, tired, angry and unbaptised. 
“You kin go ahead with your sprin- 


klin’, parson,” he said. “Do you 
know what the Baptist preacher 
told me! He said, ‘You kin jest 


head back up the mountain and 
tell that preacher o’ yourn I don’t 
take in other folks’ washin’.’”— 
K V P Philosopher, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. j 


“ ” 


A man had a 2nd-hand car for 
sale before his home. A large sign 
on the car gave its price: $387.31. 

“How come you have such an odd 
figure?” a customer asked. 

“Oh,” the car owner explained. “I 
eat between meals.”—Hucu Scort, 
Today. k 





INSPIRATION FOR — 


Business Occasions 


Civic Occasions 
Cultural Activities 
Educational Occasions 
Fraternal Occasions 
Holidays 
Matrimonial Occasions 
Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 
— and many others 





“I am using one of 
your Special Occasion 
Outlines for an address 
next Sunday. Without 
this help I would have 
had to decline due to 
lack of time.”” — Rev. 
PAUL C. KEELING, 
Oblong, Illinois. 
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Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech OvuTLines FOR ALL OCCASIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include FREE copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Lioyp MOcLen, student leader, 
presenting a petition urging Co- 
lumbia Univ to reinstate Chas Van 
Doren: “I’m a big enough boy to 
realize we all do a lot of lying. It’s 
too bad he (Van Doren) had to do 
it in front of a 100 million people.” 

1-Q-t 


Sen RicuHarp L NEeEvsBERGER (D- 
Ore), attacking politicians for ap- 
pearing on tv with face creams to 
look younger: “If showmanship 
continues to replace statesmanship 
on the tv screen, the next logical 
step is to run for pres some profes- 
sional actor skilled in playing po- 
litical characters.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We're continuing with Christmas 
gift ideas this wk: A unique ball- 
point pen can be used in the dark 
as well as in the light (we don’t 
know if this one writes under but- 
ter). Press the top button, as usual, 
for ordinary writing. Press a small 
switch on the side, and a beam of 
light is directed on the writing sur- 
face making it possible to write 
legibly even in total darkness. Good 
for midnight scribbling; also makes 
a handy flashlight for finding key- 
holes and reading theater pro- 
grams. It’s made in W Germany, 
and available in the U S. 

Plastic playing cards may be 
laundered in the washing machine. 


Virtually indestructible, they’re said 
to outlast 573 ordinary decks, even 
if the children play with them. 
Two decks for $10 from Northbrook 
Plastic Card Co, Northbrook, Ill. 


For the small-fry, there’s a draw- 
ing-box, slanted correctly, with a 
roll of paper, a set of colors, and 
its own storage drawer. Kids can 
color anywhere in the house with- 
out making a mess. (They can, but 
will they?) $3.50 from Williams Co, 
Box 336, Croton-on-Hudson, N Y. 


Nieman-Marcus offers a live 
Black Angus steer, gift-wrapped, 
plus a roast beef serving cart. Price 
f o b Chicago, $1,925. 





